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THE “COMPOSER OF POETRY.” 
4 ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 





BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 





One day, in the spring of 1831, as I was returning from the 
British Museum, (I then being a temporary resident in London,) 
I passed through Wych-street, Drury lane, in which—as all the 
world knows—stands the Olympick theatre. Immediately opposite 
to this Vestris’s lair, a print-shop reared its most unpretending front, 
and I should have passed it by, if my attention had not been at- 
tracted by a very fine lithograph likeness of Lord Byron, exposed 
for sale in the window. I instantly crossed the street, and found 
myself close to the shop. A few books were arranged outside the 
window, after the fashion of old book-shops, on a single shelf: the 
whole amount of these volumes did not exceed some twenty or 
thirty. 

Curiosity tempted me—as it has tempted all of us, from Mother 
Eve downward—and J examined the books. The first was ‘“ Dallas's 
Recollections of Lord Byron”—the next was “ Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
Character of Byron”—the third was Leigh Hunt’s unfortunate 
quarto, ‘* Lord Byron and his Contemporaries” —‘“ Medwin’s Con- 
versations”’ lay side by side with “ Parry’s Last Days of Lord 
Byron”—* Byron's Works,” (the Paris edition,) in one volume, were 
vis-a-vis with six of Murray's collection—this was before the new 
series had appeared : Colonel Leicester Stanhope’s work on Greece 
—Count Gamba’s “' Narrative’-—Dr. Kennedy's “‘ Conversations on 
Religion, with Lord Byron”—Grant’s “ Notes on Cain”— William 
Howitt’s “‘ A Poet’s Pilgrimage to Newstead”—Moore’s “ Letters 
and Journals of Lord Byron”—Lady Byron's letter to Moore on the 
cause of her separation from her wayward husband—*“ Millingen’s 
“« Account of Byron's last illness and death :”’ in short, it was quite 
a Byronick book-stall ; there was no book on that shelf which was not 
either written by or about the author of * Childe Harold.” I have 
seen such strange things, in my brief day, that, in self-defence, I 
have adopted “ Nil admirari,” from Horace, as my maxim. But, 
I confess, that this exclusiveness (literally 4 la Byron) did a little 
surprise me. I looked through the shop-window, and could not see 
anybody inside. Indeed, the panes of glass did not allow me a dis- 
tinct view of the interiour. The books were left exposed to publick 
view, as if the Byronick bookseller had a proud consciousness that 
any one would as soon commit sacrilege as steal them! 

I stood by the window for nearly half anhour : many persons passed 
by ; some took up the books to look at them, and one or two seemed 
half-inclined to purchase, but went off, because no salesman was 
forthcoming ; but no one, unprotected as was this literary stock in 
trade, took any part of it away. So, after some time spent in view- | 
ing the books, and vain expectation of the advent of the chapman, | 
I, too, 





“‘ Homeward sped my solitary way.” 

Day after day I passed by this mysterious dwelling, and day after 
day I was disappointed in my expectation of secing its inhabitant. | 
Truth to say, there was a touch of mystery in this—akin to that | 
which formed an atmosphere around the goodly person of Wash- | 
ington Irving’s “ Stout Gentleman”—which put me into a sort of | 
literary fever. Who could this Byron-book-collecterbe? Washe | 
a substance or a spirit? Was he an eidolon or a reality? Was 
he visible or invisible? How was it that I never saw him? 

Once upoa a time, happening to be at a publick meeting where | 
Dr. Spurzheim was present also, the phrenologist suddenly accosted | 
me with an intimation that the organ of “ Ideality” was remarkably | 
developed in my brow, and with a request that I would allow him 
to take a cast of my precious cranium. This organof “ Ideality” 
has played me ten thousand tricks: especially when it sets me to 
the pleasant task of building castles in the air! Oh, in the case of 
this invisible bookseller of Wych-street, into what a world of con- 
jecture did it plunge me ! Sometimes I thought he was some poetick 
incognito—who, having pap-fed his mind with album or annuals’ 
poetry, had resolved to quaff * strong drink” from the passion-filled 
page of Byron, and had set out the volumes to air, before he com- 
menced cramming himself with sublimity. Sometimes I fancied 
it was some modern Sappho, who, having herself spun a ream of 
rhymes, was selling off her Byron, as of no further utility. Some- 
times—heaven bless us—I thought it was some horrible incarnation 
—some angel of the lower sphere—who, hearing that Byron was 
founder of the “‘Satanick School of Poetry,” had some on earth to 
collect a library for that place which we name not to “ ears polite,” 
and had commenced with this sheif of Byron and his criticks and 
storytellers. 

But, the bookseller—the custos of the shop—where was he? I 

















passed through Wych-street at all hours of the day, but the door of 


that mysterious shop never opened. Oh, how I panted for the 


\ It was evident that he was very familiar with the writings of his fa- 


“Open Sesame !” which would unbar its portal! There the books || vourite bard. I took occasion to remark this; his reply was, ‘* Why, 


often, amid severe and much-engrossing studies, on the little book- 


iT] 
Here was a mystery! I made no remark, knowing of old, that 


invariably were—there the bookseller invariably was not. I thought | sir, I have cause to love Lord Byron: I am his son.” 


stall of Wych-street, aud its unseen owner. Who could he be! 
Where was he! 

Fortune, like the rest of her soft-hearted sex, does not always 
frown on those who are patient enough to entreat her earnestly. 
So I found, when, one day, as it rained tremendously while I was 
passing by the Olympick theatre, | saw a door open, on the other 
side of the street, and as I, cloakless and umbrellaless, rushed 
across to that portal, for shelter from ‘the pelting and pitiless storm.” 

It was the luckiest shower in the world! The front door, which 
I found open, was that of the mysterious book-shop. I had gained 
the haven of my hopes. 

I resolved not to “quit the premises” until I had solved the 
riddle. Betwen me and the sanctum sanctorum of the actual shop, 
there still remained an intervening obstacle—but what was that to 
the adventurous! I stood in a hall—fully three feet wide—com- 
mon to two shops: but, alas! that of the bibliopole (the male 
Sphynx of Wych-street) was closed. But 1 heard sounds from 


within—the clatter of a knife and fork—which assured me at once | 


of the actual vicinity of the unknown, as well as of the fact that he 
was, like myself, “Of earth, earthy.” The man was evidently in- 
tent on that great work—his dinner ! 


I made up my mind to wait until I saw him—ay, though I'should | 


have to wait until midnight. Patiently did I delay for some kind 
genius to open it: at last (reward of all my anxiety!) the door 
creaked on its hinges—I boldly darted im. I was in the penetralia ! 

I have read many works of travels, and remarked that the authors 
were invariably “ struck all in a heap” when they first laid eyes on 
the shrine whither their pilgrim feet were tending. Some of them 
have fallen on the ground and kissed ‘the cold, flinty rock” of 
the holy sepulchre—it is a pity that the monks of Jerusalem show 
three of them! each being the “ real original :”’ others have been 
breathless at the first glimpse of Rome, * the Niobe of nations” — 
more have been electrified as, while passing down the Brenta, some 
sailor bursts out with “ Venezia! Venezia!” But all these are af- 
fected raptures. “ Weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” in com- 
parison with what I (should have) felt on beholding, at least, the 
interiour of the bibliopole’s den. But, for plain truth is the best, | 
I was in such a confounded hurry to see the man, that I quite over- | 
looked the necessity of being wonderfully awe-stricken and heart- | 
delighted at the fulfilment of my wishes. I really had no time for | 
raptures. | 

I boldly walked into the shop. It was, without exception, the | 
smallest that mortal man ever put foot into. As far as dimensions | 
went, a cobler’s bulk was a palace to it. But if,as Dr. Watts said, 


| you run the chance of marring a confession by interrupting it. 
| “ Yes,” continued he, “I am Lord Byron’s godson. I am the son 
| of his valet, Mr. Fletcher, whose name so often occurs in these vo- 
lumes”—pointing with his “red, right hand” to the books. “My 
father was the only one who 





* Sat by his lone couch, when even the mind 
Which swayed the world, was wavering, undefined.’ ” 

On further inquiry, I found no reason to doubt that he really was 
Fletcher's eldest son, and the namesake and godchild of that poet 
with whose fame the world is full. 

He told me that he had been born near Hucknall, where Lord 
Byron is interred : and it was not of the dull routine of every-day 
coldness, to see the tears stream down his cheeks, as he, with all 
the natural, innate eloquence of overflowing gratitude, enumerated 
the favours his family had received from the poet. In reply to my 
inquiry respecting Fletcher, he told me that as Lord Byron’s will 
had not made any provision for his oldest and most faithful servant, 
he had been handsomely pensioned by Mrs. Leigh—Byron’s “dear 
sister, Augusta!” The bibliopole wrote his address for me. “ Mr. 
Fletcher, 3, Charles-street, Burkeley-square,”* where he sells ver- 
micelli, and other culinary nick-nacks. Those who, like myself, are 
curious in autographs, will be glad to learn that the hand-writing of 
the younger Fletcher affords a remarkable corroboration of our 
theory, that character and temperament may be indicated from the 
penmanship of individuals. The address was written in a bold, 
full, round text—just such writing as might be expected from a 
yeoman. 

By this time, the rain had ceased, and my curiosity partially gra- 
tified and somewhat disappointed. I was quitting the shop, hav- 
ing made a purchase of Hobhouse’s “ Illustrations of Childe Harold,” 
when Fletcher, soliciting “future favours,” placed in my hands 
one of his own cards. By accident, my eye glanced over it at the 
moment; it runs thus, as in the following fac-simile : 











Bookseller, Printseller, Stationer, 


AND 





“ The mind’s the stature of the man,” 


| 
the standard by which he is to be measured—we may fairly reckon 
that the size of a bookseller’s shop may also be estimated—not by 
cubick, but by mental measure. If so, although this shop was not 
larger than the interiour of a “ four insides stage-coach,” its moral 
dimensions must have been considerable. 

I entered the shop: it was already half-filled by another person ; 
and so contracted was its space, that it was utterly impossible to 
stand in it, without coming into bodily contact with him. He had 
been busily employed in putting an end to a beef-steak, redolent 
of eonions—and, at the moment I first saw him, he could not well see 
me, as he was ceeply bent on beholding the bottom of a pot of por- 
ter—always drink malt liquor out of pewter—to which invigorating | 
liquid he was heartily paying his devoirs. When he had finished 
his mighty draught, concluding it with a heavy sigh and a smack of 
the lips, which might be heard across the street, he turned round, 
and gave me a full opportunity of taking his likeness at a glance. 

He was a young man, somewhat below the midle stature, and, 
truth compels me to admit, as unlike a hero of romance or mystery 
as possible. His head was covered with curly, negro-like hair : the 
blemish of a red stain, perfectly coincident with his birth, extend- 
ed over the whole of one cheek. He had a bluff, bold, yeoman- 
like, country air. I wondered how such a man could be a book- 
seller, and in London too. He seemed fitter to follow the deer 
and hound over the woodlands, than to have his free spirit fret it- 
self against the prisoning bars of a London life. 

Not in the least embarrassed by my sudden entry into his little 
place, he announced himself, with some ostentation, as owner of 
the shop; and informed me that all his stock in trade consisted of 
the books that 1 had seen outside the window. The walls of his 
four-feet square domicile, were literally covered with engravings, 
illustrative of Lord Byron’s poems and travels. As I looked at 
them, he, with evident pride, quoted passages from the poems—and 
really his recitation, albeit a little theatrical, and in the ore rotundo 
style, was exceedingly spirited, and did not lack feeling. 








Composer of Poetry, 
| 55, WHYCH STREET, DRURY LANE, 
Opposite the Olympic. 


| 


|| “ Composer of Poetry” was a title I had never before heard of; 


| although it surely is as correct as “ Composer of Musick,” and 
| I asked to see some of his productiéns. He opened a drawer— 
| the place was too small for a desk—and handed out a pamphlet con: 
| taining some rhymes, printed on whity-brown paper—like the won- 


|| derful effusions of the bard O'Kelly ! 


The subject was no less than “ Reform”—a stirring question at 
| that period. He had but one copy left, having sold off no less 
| than two sixpenny editions, (of five hundred each,) and, therefore, 
| I was not able to purchase such a literary gem. I have regretted, 
| ever since, that I had not leisure at the time to read the poem 
| through—for my memory is remarkably tenacious, and wdtld have 
| carried off ten ora dozen of the fifty stanzas in the brochure. I re- 
| member, however, that one of the verses ran thus—ex uno disce 
| omnes !— 


“ And when the nation came for to see 

What a great reform there would be, 

They were as glad as any thing, 

And blessed the queer, and likewise the king.” 


I recollect, also, the first stanza of a ‘‘ Poem on Mr. Green's bal- 
loon ascent, at Nottingham, in July, 1826.” It is this : 


“ That moment was an awful bour 

To all in hall, in court, in bower; 

When up, in beauty, to the sky, 

Like a beautiful bird, the balloon did fly— 
In all my days I never seen 

A bolder man than Mr. Green. 

I wish he may have, with my praise, 

A happy end, and length of days!” 








* “ After all his adventures by flood and field, short commons included, 
this humble Achates of the poet, has now established himself as the 
keeper of an Italian warehouse, in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, 
where, if he does not thrive, every one who knows anything of his charac- 
ter will say he deserves to do so.” —Murray’s Ed. of Byron, vol. viii. p. 19, 
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To the “cant of criticism’ I leave it to make merry on poor 
Fletcher’s confounding the duration of a “ moment” with an “hour :”” 
and to ascertain how, save by poetick license, the aeronaut was tohave 
“a happy end” frst, and “length of days” after. He certainly 
had not heard of the itinerant preacher who, when discoursing on 
“the goodness of Providence,” said—“ But, my brethren, even 
death itself, which, for our many offences, we have all merited, Pro- 
vidence has wisely placed at the end of our lives: for, oh, what 
would life be worth, if death were at the beginning ?’’* 

It was evident that the perusal of Lord Byron’s works had not 
made a poet of his valet’s first-born. 

Tn calling, a day or two after, at the residence of this “ Compo- 
ser of Poetry,” I found the shop closed! Fletcher had given up 
business, and yet the bustle of London went on as before. A great 
luminary had departed from Wych-street, Drury-lane. Who can 
tell whether he may not be taking a “‘ Poet’s Pilgrimage” to Mis- 
silonghi, to see the cenotaph where they had enshrined the heart 
of Byron—or rather where they intended to enshrine it. Again 
and again had I asked myself, ‘“ Where is he gone—where ?” 
alas, echo faintly answers, ‘‘ Where ?”” 
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LATROBE’S RAMBLES IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Ir is very natural that we should wish to hear what is said of us 
by others ; and as this laudable curiosity is not blameable in indivi- 
duals, it may, therefore, be indulged in to its full extent by classes | 
of men in corporate or politick associations, and by nations. We | 
are proverbially an inquisitive people, and particularly sensitive to 
what is said of us by those foreigners who pass through the land. ; 
We, therefore, lay before our readers some extracts from “‘ The 
Rambles in North America, by Charles Joseph Latrobe,” nearly | 
ready for publication by the Messrs. Harper. 





AUTUMN IN AMERICA. 


I should despair of being able to convey any idea to your mind 
of the glories of the autumnal F lora, covering these immense na- 
tural meadows, like a rich carpet. God has here, with prodigal | 
hand, scattered the seeds of thousands of beautiful plants, each | 
suited to its season, where there are no hands to pluck, and but | 
few eyes to admire. After the early grass of the spring begins to | 
shoot up through the blackened surface of the scorched soil, it be- | 
comes spangled with a host of flowers, the prevailing colours of 
which are white and blue. These, as summer advances, give | 
place to a race in which red predominates: and when the yellow | 
suns of autumn incline over the west, their mild rays are greeted | 
by the appearance of millions of yellow flowers, which, far state- | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR : DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





ing nation, or had great reverence for holidays; jokes are an abo- 

"Sinead ie eames with all Ameri they proud and 
in common wi mericans, are 

boastful of their claims to unlimited freedom, they are fond of im- 

posing grievous burdens upon the inferiour orders of animals within 

their power; and you see horses and cows, pigs and geese, labour- 

ing under the most singular yokes it is possible to conceive. 

e faults allied to this kind of character are easily recogniza- 
ble. Where education and religion have had their proper influence, 
and highmindedness, and innate sense of honour exists, all this 
shrewdness and strength of character will add to the tability 
of the possessor, and to the good of the social circle. But where 
they are allied with meanness and littleness of soul, they must bear 
the stamp of sordid and low cunning in petty transactions, and of 
uncompromising, ungenerous andizement and selfishness in 
larger operations. Hence the diverse terms in which you hear the 
so-called Yankee or Easternman named, and the praise and oblo- 
quy with which the character I have attempted so roughly to 
sketch is alternately drawn. I was never, to my knowledge, taken 
in by any of my particular or casual acquaintances in any of the 
eastern states, and I am far from believing, though I may have 
laughed at, the thousand-and-one-tales related of the extravagant 
ingenuity and cunning of the Yankee pedlers tramping through 
every nook of the Union; but I can easily conceive that there is 
many an arrant rogue among them, and many an arrant goose 
among their customers. 

I have in pure idleness given you as harmless a sketch of the 
character of one _— division of these doughty republicans as was 
ever penned, and surely so far I should escape having my name 
held up to national scorn and obloquy, by my transatlantick ac- 
quaintances, should it ever get to their ears. But I must not make 
too sure; for a man sometimes gets spiteful in spite of himself, 
and I may possibly by and by, in the progress of my relation, arrive 
at a place where I was both cross and crossed, had the tooth-ache, 
was disappointed or contradicted, met with dull weather or a cold 
breakfast, and then you may find that I occasionally see through a 
bilious medium, and can find fault, like other English travellers, 
with all and every thing about me. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT IN THE WEST. 


Circumstances gave me the opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the particulars of the very first voyage of a steamer in the 
west. The complete success attending the experiments in steam 
navigation made on the Hudson and the adjoining waters, previous 
to the year 1809, turned the attention of the principal projectors to 
the idea of its application on the western rivers; and in the month 














heard a pin on the deck.” They e little, for every one on 
board emery thunderstruck. The — had di > about 
this time, which circumstance was noticed withawe by the crew. 

The second day after their leaving the Yellow Banks, the sun 
rose over the forests the same dim ball of fire, and the air was 
thick, dull, and oppressive as before. The portentous . of this 
terrible natural convulsion continued and increased. e pi 
alarmed and confused, affirmed that he was lost, as he fo the 
channel everywhere altered; and where he had hitherto known 
deep water, there lay numberless trees with their roots upward. 
The trees were seen waving and nodding on the bank, without a 
wind; but the adventurers had no choice but to continue their 
route. Toward evening they found themselves at a loss for a 
= of shelter. They had usually brought-to under the shore, 
ut everwhere they saw the high banks disappearing, overwhelmi 
many a flat boat and raft, from which the owners had landed 
made their escape. A large island in mid-channel, which was se- 
lected by the pilot as a better alternative, was sought for in vain, 
having disappeared entirely. Thus in doubt and terrour, they pro- 
ceeded hour after hour till dark, when they found a small island, 
and rounded to, mooring themselves to the foot of it. Here they lay, 
keeping watch on deck during the long autumnal night; listeni 
to the sound of the waters which roared and gurgled horribly arou 
them, and hearing from time to time the rushing earth slide from 
the shore, and the commotion as the falling mass of earth and trees 
was swallowed up by the river. The lady of the party, a delicate 
female, was frequently awakened from her restless slumber, by the 
jar given to the furniture and loose articles in the cabin, as several 
times in the course of the night the shock of the passing earth- 
ye was communicated from the island to the bows of the vessel. 

t was a long night, but morning dawned and showed them that 
they were near the mouth of the Ohio. The shores and the channel 
were now equally unrecognizable, for everything seemed cha 
About noon that day they reached the small town of New-Madrid, 
on the right bank of the Mississippi. Here they found the inhabi- 
tants in the greatest distress and consternation ; part of the popu- 
lation had fled in terrour to the higher grounds, others prayed to be 
taken on board, as the earth was opening in fissures on every side, 
and their houses hourly falling around them. 

Proceeding from thence, they found the Mississippi, at all times 
| a fearful stream, now unusually-swollen, turbid, and full of trees; 
| and after many days of great danger, though they felt and per- 
| ceived no more of the earthquakes, they reached their destination 
| at Natchez, at the close of the first week in January, 1812, to the 

great astonishment of all, the escape of the boat having been con- 

sidered an impossibility. 











| 


hundred miles on the 





of April of that year, Mr. Roosevelt of New-York, pursuant to an || At that time you floated for three or four 
rivers without seeing a human habitation. 


agreement with Chancellor Livingston and Mr. Fulton, visited | 
those rivers, with the purpose of forming an opinion whether they | Such was the voyage of the first steamer. The natural convul- 
' sion, which commenced at the time of her descent, has been but 


admitted of steam navigation or not. At this time two boats, the |! 

North River and the Clermont, were running on the Hudson. Mr. | slightly alluded to, but will never be forgotten in the history of the 
R. surveyed the rivers from Pittsburg to New-Orleans, and as his |} West ; and the changes wrought by it throughout the whole allu- 
report was favourable, it was decided to build a boat at the former || vial region through which the Ohio and Mississippi pour their 


town. This was done under his direction, and in the course of || waters, were perhaps as remarkable as any on record. We hear 








lier and of ranker growth than their predecessors, rise over their | 
ruins, and seem to clothe the undulating surface of the prairie with | 
a cloth of gold. The great predominance and variety of the he- | 
liotrope and solidago species, give this teint to the landscape, while, 
at the same time, there are many showy and beautiful plants, pro | 
ducts of the same season, of less glaring colours. Such are the | 
asters, from the large and beautiful species which displays its rich | 
clusters of blue and purple flowers in the brake, to the small deli- | 
cately-leaved varieties seen on the more open grounds. You ob- 
serve whole districts covered with tal! and striking flowers of the 
red or white eupatorium, and everywhere among the long grass, 
the /iatris, or rattlosnake’s-master, shoots up, and displays its spike 
of red flowers. Then there are the exquisite varieties of the | 
gentiana with their deep blue, and a thousand other flowers which | 
I cannot undertake to describe. At this season, the dwarf sumac, | 
in hollows and on such parts of the prairie as have remained un- | 
touched by the strane fires, becomes a striking feature of the | 
open grounds, from the blood-red hue of its leaves and fructification. | 











DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW-ENGLANDER. 


The manners and habits of this great eastern division of the | 
American people are strikingly distinct from those of their fellow- 
citizens of the southward. The character of the inhabitants of | 
New-England for diligence, shrewdness, and all those matter-of- | 
fact talents which tell in a country like this, where every man is | 
struggling to get and maintain an independence, is probably fami- | 
liar to you. They are speculative. at the same time that their | 
caution, clear-sightedness, and indomitable perseverance, gene- | 
rally ensure success. In politicks, their practical conduct is strik- | 
ingly opposed to the theoretical vagaries of the south. They have | 
often, and not without reason, been compared to the northern in- || 
habitants of our own island; but, I think, the New-Englanders i 
haye all the steadiness and prudence of the Scotch, with a yet 
greaier degree of ingenuity. Like the Scotch, they foster educa- | 
tion; like the Scotch, they are inclined to the more severe forms | 
of religious discipline and worship ; like the Scotch, they are fear- || 
fully long-winded ; like them they are gadders abroad, loving to | 
tura their faces southward and westward, pushing their fortunes | 
wherever fortunes are to be pushed, and often in places and by | 
shifts where no one ever dreamed that fortunes were to be gained. | 
They may be found supplanting the less energetick possessor of | 
land and property in every state of the Union. They have a finger | 
upon the rim of every man’s dish, and a toe at every man’s heel. | 

hey are the pedlers and echoolmasters of the whole country ; and, | 
though careless of good living abroad, when at home and at ease, | 
they are fond of ‘creature comforts.”” No where is the stomach | 
of the traveller or visiter put in such constant peril as among the | 
cake-inventive housewives and daughters of New-England. Such | 
is the universal attention paid to this particular branch of epicurism 
in these states, that I greatly suspect that some of the pilgrim) 
fathers must have come over to the country with the cookery-book | 
under one arm and the bible under the other; though I find in 
more than one code of ancient laws made in early times, orders is- | 
sued that no persons should make “ cakes or buns, except for so- | 
Jemn festal occasions, sueh as burials and marriages.” ‘There are | 
but few boys among them; many of their children seem to start | 
up at once to puny men. I should not think they were a fun-lov- 











* In the same sermon, the preacher made the naive remark : “It is 
another instance of the goodness of Providence, that large rivers always 
flow by large towns !” 











1811, the first boat was launched on the waters of the Ohio. It || less of its effects, because the region in which they occurred was 
was called the ‘*New-Orleans,” and intended to ply between || of such vast extent and so thinly peopled. That part of the allu- 
Natchez in the state of Mississippi, and the city whose name it || viat country which is contiguous to the point of junction of the 
bore. In October it left Pittsburg for its experimental voyage. On || two rivers, and especially the vicinity of New-Madrid, seems to 
this occasion no freight or passengers were taken, the object being || have been the centre of the convulsion. There, during the years 
merely to bring the boat to her station. Mr. R., his young wife || 1811 and 1812, the ¢arth broke into innumerable fissures, the 
and family, Mr. Baker the engineer, Andrew Jack the pilot, and || church-yard, with its dead, was torn from the bank, and engulfed 
six hands, with a few domesticks, formed her whole burden. There || in the turbid stream. To the present day it would appear that 
were no wood-yards at that time, and consiant delays were una- || frequent slight shocks of earthquakes are there felt; and it is 
voidable. When, as related, Mr. R. had gone down the river to | asserted that in the vast swamp at the back of the town, strange 
reconnoitre, he had discovered two beds of coal, about one hun- || sounds may at times be heard, as of some mighty cauldron bubbling 
dred and twenty miles below the rapids at Louisville, and now took | in the bowels of the earth. Along the banks of the river, thou- 
tools to work thent, intending to load the vessel with the coal, and to | sands of acres, with their gigantick growth of forest and cane, were 
employ it as fuel, instead of constantly detaining the boat while || swallowed up, and lakes and ponds innumerable were formed. 
wood was procured from the banks. | The earth, in many parts, was observed to burst suddenly open, and 

Late at night on the fourth day after quitting Pittsburg, they || jets of sand, mud, and water, to shoot up into the air. The beds 
arrived in safety at Louisville, having been but seventy hours de- || of these giant streams seemed totally overturned ; islands Sor 
scending upward of seven hundred miles. The novel appearance | peared, and in many parts the course of the river was completely 
of the vessel, and the fearful rapidity with which it made its pas- || changed. Great inundations were the consequence. ‘The clear 
sage over the broad reaches of the river, excited a mixture of ter- waters of the St. Francis were obstructed; the ancient channel 


| rour and surprise among many of the settlers on the banks, whom || destroyed, and the river spread over a vast tract of swamp. In 


the rumour of such an invention had never reached ; and it is re- || many places the gaping earth unfolded its secrets, and the bones 
lated that on the unexpected arrival of the boat before Louisville, || of the gigantick mastodon and ichthyosaurus, hidden within its 
in the course of a fine, still, moonlight night, the extraordinary || bosom for ages, were brought to the surface. Boats and arks 
sound which filled the air as the pent-up steam was suffered to es- || without number were swallowed up; some buried by the as 
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cape from the valves on rounding to, produced a general alarm, || in of the banks, others dragged down with the islands to whic 
and maltitudes in the town rose from their beds to ascertain the || they were anchored. And finally, you may still meet and converse 
cause. I have heard that the general impression among the good || with those, who were on the mighty river of the West when the 
Kentuckians was, that the comet had fallen into the Ohio; but this || whole stream ran toward its sources for an entire hour, and then 
does not rest upon - — foundation as the other facts, which I || resuming its ordinary course, hurried them helpless on its whirling 
lay before you, and which I may at once say, I had directly from || surface with accelerated motion toward the Gulf. 
the lips of the parties themseives. The small depth of water in the ! = 
rapids prevented the boat from pursuing her voyage immediately, | . 
and during the eonsequent detention of three weeks in the upper || ee — — . 
art of the Ohio, several trips were successfully made between || As the incidents of the life of man are the materials of which 
ouisville and Cincinnati. In fine, the waters rose, and in the | history is composed, its events partake necessarily of the colouring 
course of the last week in November the voyage was resumed, the || which is impressed upon them, and is like them a mixture of tra- 
depth of water barely admitting their passage. || gedy, comedy and farce. The portion of modern history which 
hen they arrived about five miles above the Yellow Banks, may be best designated by the term farce, is that period of the 
they moored the boat opposite to the first vein of coal, which was | F h Is b = Seale the 6 a tained hi eats 
on the Indiana side, and had been purchased in the interim of the || ES ee oe Caines aveenee re ae 
state government. They found a large quantity already quarried || and which was disturbed by the machinations of De Retz, and the 
to their hand, and conveyed to the shore, by depredators who had || female jealousy and trifling and contemptible intrigues of Madame 
not found means to carry it off, and with this they commenced load- ! de Longueville, and the prince de Beaufort, when every absurdity 
ing the boat. While thus engaged, our voyagers were accosted in || was committed by the contending parties, when the war of epi- 
great alarm by the squatters of the neighbourhood, who inquired if grams was intermingled with battles and skirmishes, when heroism 
they had not heard strange noises on the river and in the woods in || yas laughed at, and gallantry ridiculed. This is the period selected 
the course of the preceding day, and perceive the shores shake; in- || ths h ae om f hi " 
sisting that they had repeatedly felt the earth tremble. | y the author of “The Brothers,” as the groundwork of his novel, 
Hitherto nothing extraordinary had been perceived. The follow- | and a a icher and more fertile = could not well be cheomn ra Te 
ing day they pursued their monotonous voyage in those vast soli- | ™emoirs of De Retz furnish a rich mine of character and incident, 
tudes. The weather was observed to be oppressively hot ; the air || and nothing is too improbable, nothing too wild for this strange 
misty, still, and dull; and though the sun ba visible, like a glow- | anomaly in history, this singular pram _lrs of the human mind, 
ng Dal of cope. his raye har shed more thn smourfl tw when an etre nation ran mad, and France became the laughing 
some indications of what was passing around them became evi- rors of Batege, at the wary posed chee Se pee tragedy 
dent. And as they sat on deck, they ever and anon heard a rush- enacted = England had made that country its wonder SS 
ing sound and violent splash, and saw large portions of the shore || This book is a reprint by the Messrs. Harper of an English novel, 
ay | away from the land and falling into the river. It was, as || and will not be published far two or three weeks. We therefore 
my informant said, ‘‘an awful day; so still, that you could have || lay before our readers an extract from its pages, giving an account 
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-of the lane, I halted my men ; and, dismounting, stole forward on 
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of one of those indecisive actions, which were fought from mere 
recklessness, and the exuberance of animal spirits, where nothing 
was at stake, and which, in their results, led to nothing. 





THE BATTLE OF CHARENTON. 


Hastil inging to my feet, I had already donned my clothes, 
and ae a my Milan corslet, when old Martin entered 
my chamber, fully equipped as a supernumerary subaltern of my 
regiment. It was one of those customs of the day, which has, since 
the time of which I write, fallen completely into disuse, that every 
corps, independent of its regular stands of national and regimental 
colours, was distinguished by a smaller standard, bearing coat- 
armorial of its commanding officer. This usage—which had pro- 
bably originated during the civil wars, wherein each regiment was, 
for the imost part, raised by its colonel from among his own territo- 
rial and feudatory dependants—I was particular to maintain in my 
own instance the more scrupulously, as being a stranger in a fo- 
reign land, and of course conscious that, unless asser' myself, 
my personal dignity would not be much regarded by others. it 
was partly with a view to this, as well as to secure to myself a bold 
and trusty follower in the field, that I had solicited for the foster- | 
brother of my father an appointment which certainly would appear 
more suitable for a younger man. But no one, who had seen Mar- | 
tin Lydford on that morning, would have deemed it possible that | 
nearly two-thirds of a century had passed over the head of the erect 
and powerful veteran, who unfolded, with a smile of daring exulta- 
tion, the tattered time-honoured banner of my ancient house. He | 
wore a heavy antique helmet, with breast and back-piece of bright | 
steel ; immense jack-boots, and high buff gauntlets reaching nearly 
to his elbows. A long broadsword of English manufacture—which, | 
by-the-way, had done good service in its time on many a stricken | 
field—with a poniard of formidable dimensions, completed his per- | 
sonal equipment. But in addition to those he carried, slung trans- | 
versely across his shoulders, my petronel, a choice piece of Spanish | 
workmanship, with an exceedingly small bore, and an indented, or, | 
as it is now termed, a rifled barrel. 

Our light repast was finished almost as soon as began ; and I | 
was opening the door to go forth, when the veteran, looking stead- | 
fastly in my face, suddenly med 2 

“Surely you cannot go forth in such gay habits! You cannot | 
but be marked. ‘That scarlet cassock and rich armour, with the | 
white scarf and plomes, are fearfully conspicuous. Best don the | 


excla 





}| De Charmi charged, instead of coming upon a naked flank, he was 


; and were hurrying on, looking neither to the right nor to 

left, towards oon whence the din of pa ear had 

slackened for a while, from the want of ammunition, as I con- 

cluded—came louder than ever, satisfying me that our reserve 
was already in action, aud that our affairs were going on well. 

I hed barely time to get back to my men, and to explain my plan 
to the officers, ere I saw the van of the pikemen ing past the 
mouth of the lane; but so completely were we favoured by the 
ground, and by the carelessness of the enemy, that we were still 
undiscovered. 

As I finished my command, the field-pieces passed the Jane, and 
the front files of the musketeers began to show themselves. We | 
cha , Silently and steadily, till we were on the open meadow ; | 
then kettledrum, and trumpet, and the united voices of a thousand 
men, whose souls were on their tongues, burst forth atonce. ‘The | 
enemy was surprised, it is true, but he strove nobly to retrieve his 
errour. The musketeers wheeled promptly into line, and gave us | 
one close volley ; but their column of march had been too open, so | 
that their line was necessarily shallow, and their front was un- 
guarded by pikemen. A score of our saddles were emptied, and | 
twice as many horses went over; but ere they could reload we | 
rode them down. So far we had done well ; but the hardeet part | 
was yet tocome. We wheeled both regiments into line in oppo- 
site directions; De Charmi’s front facing the flank of the van- | 
guard of pikemen, and mine the flank of the reserve. We charged | 
at once, and I was again victorious ; we dispersed—then cut them 
down—we drove them to the devil in an instant—but again with | 
heavy loss. Then, as ill-luck would have it, my men, who had be- 
haved steadily enough up to this moment, maddened at the sight | 
of blood, became for the time unmanageable, and pursued the fugi- | 
tives clear off the ground, making a fearful and almost unresisted | 
slaughter. In the meanwhile, De Charmi had been checked by a | 
brilliant mancuvre of Chateaufort himself, whom I had not yet 
seen, as he had been from the commencement of the action on the | 
extreme right of the vanguard. Finding at once that his musketry | 
and rear-guard were annihilated, he had contrived, with admirable | 
skill, to form a new front to his vanguard, which consisted of nearly | 
a thousand fresh men, where his flank had been, by simply facing | 
every man half to the left-about on his own ground; so that when | 


received by a steady phalanx of bristling pikes, and by a discharge | 
of two field-pieces, which made fearful havock with his men. 
Such was the state of affairs, when I was enabled to look round; | 








old buff coat you wore at Marston; it stood you then in stead, I | 
well remember.” \| 
“A trace to your fears, good fellow ;” I replied ; “ conspicuous 
or not, thus I go forth to-day. What! want you that the French | 
cavaliers should say, we men of England are more chary of our || 
lives than of our honour? Fy on you, man! I thought I had in you | 
a better counsellor.” | 
I had scarcely completed the arrangements necessary for the | 
maintenance of my position, if attacked, and for displaying my little | 
force so as to give it an appearance of the greatest possible nume- | 
rical force, when the day began to break; and, almost simultane- | 
ously with the first dappling of the east, I heard the sullen tramp | 
of the infantry under De Chatillon, as they advanced upon the —_ 
of Charenton. Ina few minutes a single muasket-shot rang from 
the enclosures below; and immediately afterward the rattling fire 
of the skirmishers, as those of our army attacked and drove in the | 
pickets of the Frondeurs. Gallantly was the struggle maintained | 
by both parties ; nor did the enemy’s outposts retire upon the main | 
body till they were literally crushed back by the solid columns of our | 
advances. Then came the deep hoarse roar and the wide glare of 
cannon after cannon—the long rolling volleys of the musketeers— _ 
the deafening clang of the tocsins, Pealing the alarm from many a 
village steeple—and the shouts of a furious contest. Nearly at | 
the same moment, the great glorious sun peered up above the dis- | 
tant hills, and bathed the whole country in broad light. 
The battle had raged incessantly for the space of nearly two 
hours, ere the commander-in-chief rode up with a gallant staff. He | 
was in high spirits, having just learned from an aid-de-camp that 
the first barricade had been gallantly carried, though not without | 
severe loss—the enemy fighting to the last, and succeeding in the | 
removal of their artillery to the next line of defence. The prince | 
highly commended my dispositions; but, having brought up with | 
him a brigade of veteran infantry, directed me to lead two regi- | 
ments of cavalry—one being that under my own peculiar command | 
—somewhat lower down the hill, and to mask their position en- | 
tirely from the high road—which, as I have before said, ran below | 
us, across the open meadows, lying between our position and the | 
Seine—by a small plantation of young timber, that grew about | 
midway of the slope. I saw the object at once; and a masterly 
disposition it was. From the extreme left of the wood, a hollow | 
sandy lane ran transversely down to the main road, between two | 
high straggling fences, which, though leafless, were thick enough | 
to cover our movements. By this lane a column of troops, to al- | 
most any extent, might be made to debouch upon the flank of what- | 
ever force should move along the road, with scarcely a possibility | 
of their being discovered till within five hundred paces of the enemy ; | 
and I, of course, perceived that a well-executed charge would cut | 
off any succour that might otherwise be thrown into the beleaguered | 
village. I had scarcely executed this manceuvre to my own satis- | 
faction, and resumed my place beside the prince, ere a vidette gal- 
loped in from the direction of Picpus, with intelligence that the 
Parisians had marched out of the city thirty thousand strong. 
In the meantime, the action to our right became even hotter than | 
before. Another horseman dashed up to the general from Charen- 
ton—a second barricade had been carried, but Chatillon had lost | 
above one-third of his men, and required instant reinforcement, | 
and a fresh supply of ammunition. While he was yet speaking, a | 
third rider came in, spurring his jaded horse furiously onward from | 
the opposite direction—De Chateaufort was advancing with six- | 
teen or eighteen hundred men—arquebusiers and pikemen—having | 
crossed the river nearer to Paris, and hoping to fall upon the flank 
and rear of Chatillon, and to cut him off from the main army. 
When we had arrived within a hundred paces of the debouchure 





foot myself to reconnoitre. On came the enemy—a powerful 
brigade of pikemen in the van, led by a mounted officer; then a 
brief interval—two field-pieces—a regiment of musketeers—and 
then another corps of pikemen bringing up the rear. They were 
marching gallantly forward, with their drums beating, and their 








colours displayed, evidently quite unprepared for the reception they 
were about to meet. ‘They had no flanking-parties—no advanced 


my own in partial disorder, and De Charmi halted, and cut- | 
ing up the pikemen, to the best of his power, with the petronels | 
of his troopers. His fire was imperfectly returned by an occasional | 
volley from the few arquebusiers who had escaped our first charge, | 
and taken refuge among the pikes. Urging my subalterns to hurry | 
to their duty, and to recall the men with al — speed, I joined | 
De Charmi with two troops. While galloping forward, at the 
head of my men, I distinctly heard a cry among the enemy’s ranks. | 
«Mark him !—mark the red cassock and white horse!” 
And at once half a dozen pieces were discharged, and with a 
pretty good aim, two of the bullets rattling against my breastplate ; 
but—thanks to the good Italian ae off like hail- | 
stones from a castle-wall. At the next moment, I observed my | 
friend, the querist of the preceding night, mounted on a tall bay 
horse within the pikemen, who were now formed in a hollow 
square—and instantly recognised him, in his martial attire, for the 
servant who had waylaid me on my march to Bar le Duc. 
He was reloading a long Spanish-barvelled musket, as I doubted | 
not, for my own private benefit ; and not being particularly anxious 
that he should have another chance of trying his skill on me, or that 
my men should receive another point-blank discharge of the field- 
guns, which were nearly reloaded, I gave the word for a simultaneous 
charge on their front and flank; myself executing a lateral move- 
ment, which enabled me to take them at a disadvantage. This was 
in our favour; and, more than this, that the enemy were already 
disheartened by the defeat of their comrades, and by the certainty 
that they should receive no further aid, while they could see a regi- 
ment of infantry already moving down to our support. We dashed 
upon them gallantly. Just as the pikemen turned, I caught | 
sightof De Chateaufort ; and, though splendidly equipped in a frock 
ae e-tawny velvet, with brass inlaid armour and the blue scarf 
of the Fronde—I knew him at half a glance, for the rHiap BROTHER. 
He saw me, too; and, as if by common consent, we spurred our 
horses forward to end our controversy by the sole arbitrer—the 
mortal sword. But, as I struck the spurs into his flank, my c r 
bounded nearly erect from the ground, plunged forward, and fell 
over and over in the death agony. Instinctively, I cleared my feet 
of the stirrups ; but was still thrown so heavily upon my head, that 
for a second or two I was stunned. As hwent down, however, I 
saw to whom I owed my fall. It was the self-same murderous 
slave who again drew the trigger ; but again m luck baffled him. | 
“ Not hin!” I hme not he, oe Down with the | 
other!”. But it was too late ; the piece flashed ; and ere the sound | 
of the report reached my ear, I saw the scoundrel reel in his stir- | 
rups, and in a few more bounds of his horse, fall heavily to the | 
earth! De Chateaufort himself, though hard chased by some of | 
my troopers, reached the Seine, took water gallantly, and, swim- 
ming well across, gained the other side, and made good his escape. | 
ounting a fresh horse, I rode about the field, collecting my | 
men, and putting an end to the slanghter; the rout of the enem 
being too complete to allow even a possibility of their rallying. 1 
drew my rein over the body of the servant, who had twice so nearly | 
cut short my career. Though desperately hurt, he was yet alive | 
and sensible; but, having no time to devote even to that which | 
was next my heart, I directed two or three of my troopers to carry | 
him carefully to my quarters; and then led back my regiments, 
sorely diminished in numbers, but eaulting in their victory, to the 
commander-in-chief. 
Condé himself rode out-to meet me. ‘“’Fore heaven,” he cried, | 
“ you have done masterly and well! Louis de Bourbon thanks you, 
sir! Ay—and, by heaven, the cardinal shall hear of this! he 
king of the French shall thank you. Charenton is ours; De Cha- 
tillon has won it bravely; and Chanleu as bravely lost it—dying 
like a noble gentleman on the last barricade, which he held to the 
last, and refusing to survive his glory—though, heaven knows, that | 
is deathless. Yes, sir,” he continued, *‘ Charenton is ours; for | 
which—before these gentlemen I say it—for which I hold myself | 
mainly indebted to your intelligence and valour. But for you, | 











not have won en inch of Charenton; and now all Paris cannot rob | 








Chanleu must have been relieved; and had it been so, we could | 


us of it.” 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TO A POET'S SISTER. 





BY MISS PARDOE. 





Dear Julia! sometimes in my fanciful hours, 
I weave a gay garland of sunshiny song ; 
And, although little beauty may brighten the flowers, 
Yet they gladden my path as I wander along. 
I know that no laurel is twined round my lute, 
Fame gilds not its strings with her glorious spell, 
Yet shall not its chords for that reason be mute, 
While affection and roses can wreathe it as well. 


We were not all formed for Fame’s feverish strife ; 
The brow often aches which is girt by the bays ; 
And while love lends so blessed « halo to life, 
I, at least, am content with that modified blaze. 
I know that some bards have such heaven-kissing wings, 
That scarce skimming the earth, they soar off to the sky, 
But these pinions of mine are quite different things, 
And I never have ventured to trust them so high. 


The stars are more golden, perhaps, than the flowers, 
But to all ’tis not given to travel so far; 
And I never yet hoped to illumine the bowers 
Of a muse such as mine, with the light of a star ! 
Some gaze on the ether-born diamond, and lend it 
A charm and a grace as above them it glows; 
But, lady, I never was able to send it, 
On a mission of beauty and love, like the rose. 


Could I borrow the brightness, the fame, and the pinions, 
Of the worshipped, the gifted, the leaders of song, 

For thee I would soar into Fancy’s dominions, 
And bring down her Iris thy smilc to prolong. 

Oh! bright be its beam, thy young beauty adorning, 
And touching with light thy pure, eloquent brow ; 

As the sunbeam which wakens the east into ing, 
Lends to earth, while it lingers, a lovelier glow. 


Though our hands have not met in the clasp of affection, 
Though our lips have not joined in a prayer or a kiss, 
Yet, methinks, I still know thee so well by reflection, 
I may call thee my friend in defiance of this. 
Then be it a pledge—and, though tardy our meeting, 
Let it come when it may, I shall fondly renew 
The — I make thee, fair girl, in this greeting, 
W re the old world so gladly links heast with the new ! 
LINES BY A MOTHER. 

There is a pure spirit of goodness and piety breathing through 
these lines, amiable in its simplicity and exemplary in its tendency, 
It is of no great length, and as the fair authoress is an indefatigable 
correspondent, we have pleasure in gratifying her and our readers 
at the same time. 

Come, my sweet one, ‘tis thy slumbering hour, 
With clasped hands bend humbly to that power, 
The giver of all good, all joy to thee— 

Who, my young child, can that kind influence be? 


Mother, I look on the glowing sky, 

On the bright stream that bubbles and gushes by, 
On the earth with its beautiful flowers and trees, 
And I hear sweet musick upon the >reeze— 
The birds have a voice of song and give, 

But the Power you _— of I cannot sce. 

Is-the on eartht Mid the flowers so sweet, 
Mother, his footsteps may I meet, 

And thank him for all his love to me! 

Oh Mother, why look you so mournfully? 


My gentle one—when your young bird died, 
Remember how sadly you and cried— 
When its notes were mute, nor answered your glee, 
Looked you not then most mournfully ! 


With a mother’s anxious grief I wept 

To think that, perhaps, while my lov’d one 

Her spirit might to that heaven above — 

Where dwelleth in glory the power of love— 

But not till you pass through the shades of death, 

And I feel no more your gentle breath 

On my cheek soft, ouber and warm, my child, 

And miss your sweet looks and accents mild— 

Not till then may you meet with that holy Power— 
And I wept to think of our parting hour. BLLA. 


LINES FOR MUSICK. 


Awake, dearest Jessy! awake, dear! 

The moonbeams now sleep on the lake, dear! ® 
The hour's now come for the fairest to roam 
Through meadow, o’er dingle, or brake, dear ! 
The breeze gently ripples the lake, dear! 

The dew-drops from heaven now steal, dear ! 
Blessing gently the earth, bringing flowers to birth, 
Their beauties and sweets to reveal, dear! 


Awake, dearest Jessy! awuke, dear ! 

The moonbeams now sleep on the lake, dear ! 

The hour’s now come for the fairest to roam 
Through meadow, o'er dingle, or brake, dear! 
Through the woodland delighted we'll roam, dear! 
And renew our fond vows of true love, dear ! 
The night's sweetest bird shall re-echo each word, 
And bear them to mansions above, dear! 


Awake, dearest Jessy! awake, dear! 

The moonbeams now sieep on the lake, dear! 

The hour's now come for the fairest to roain 
Through meadow, o’er dingle, or brake, dear! 
We'll part not till morning dawns gray, dear! 

Till the warblers awake on the spray, dear! 

Till the shadow of night, by the summons of light, 
Fly before the gold agent of day, dear! 
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only defence. I was not easier for the man’s assertion that, with- 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM'SCOTLAND. out it, they would “hae the life oot o’ me in a crack.” They 








PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Pleat Fmpressions of Foreign Scenes, Customs and fManners. 





SCOTLAND. 
English breakfasts — salmon _fishery— ey Nl Mc Lane—- 
os " sporting po ei  Gorien Canile Castle. 

I arose late gn the first morning after my cnieat at Gordon Cas- 
tle, and found the large party already assembled about the break- 
fast-table. I was struck on entering with the different air of the 
room. The deep windows, opening out upon the park, had the 
effect of sombre landscapes in oaken frames ; the troops of liveried 
servants, the glitter of plate, the musick, that had contributed to 
the splendour of the scene the night before, were gone ; the duke 
sat laughing at the head of the table, with a newspaper in his hand, 
dressed in a coarse shooting-jacket and coloured cravat ; the duchess 
was in a plain morning-dress and cap of the simplest character ; 
and the high-born women about the table, whom I had left glitter- 
ing with jewels and dressed in all the attractions of fashion, appeared 
with the simplest coiffure and a toilet of studied plainness. The 
ten or twelve noblemen present were engrossed with their letters 
or newspapers over tea and toast ; and in them, perhaps, the trans- 
formation was still greater. The soigné man of fashion of the night 
before, faultless in costume and distinguished in his appearance, in 
the full force of the term, was enveloped now in a coat of fustian, 
with a coarse waistcoat of plaid, a gingham cravat, and hob-nailed 
shoes, (for shooting,) and in place of the gay hilarity of the supper- 
table, wore a face of calm indifference, and eat his breakfast and 
read the paper in 4 rarely broken silence. I wondered, as I looked 
about me, what would be the impression of many people in my 
own country, could they look in upon that plain party, aware that 
it was composed of the proudest nobility and the highest fashion 
of England. 

Breakfast in England is a confidential and unceremonious hour, 
and servants are generally dispensed with. This is to me, I con- 
fess, an advantage it has over every other meal. I detest eating 
with twenty tall fellows standing opposite, whose business it ig to 
watch me. The coffee and tea were on the table, with toast, muf- 
fins, oat-cakes, marmalade, jellies, fish, and all the paraphernalia of 
a Scotch breakfast ; and on the sideboard stood cold meats for those 
who liked them, and they were expected to go to it and help them- 
selves. Nothing could be more easy, unceremonious and affable 
than the whole tone of the meal. One after. another rose and fell 
into groups in the windows, or walked up and down the long room, 
and, with one or two others, I jained the duke at the head of the 
table, who gave us some interesting particulars of the salmon fish- 
eries of the Spey. The privilege of fishing the river within his 
lands, is bought of him at the pretty sum of eight thousand pounds 
a-year! A salmon was brought in for me to see, as of remarkable 
size, which was not more than half. the weight of our common 
American salmon. 

The ladies went off unaccompanied. ta their walks in the park 
and other avocations, those bound for the covers joined the game- 
keepers, who were waiting with their dogs in the leash at the 
stables ; some paired off to the billiard-rogm, and I was left with 
Lord Aberdeen in the breakfast-room alone. The tory ex-minister 
made a thousand inquiries, with great apparent interest, about 
America. When secretary for foreign affairs in the Wellington 
cabinet, he had known Mr. McLane intimately. He said he seldom 
had been so impressed with a man’s honesty and straightforward- 
ness, and nevér did publick business with any one with more plea- 
sure. He admired Mr. McLane, and hoped he enjoyed his friend- 
ship. He wished he might return as our minister to England. One 
such honourable, uncompromising man, he said, was worth a score 
of practised diplomatists. He spoke of Gallatin and Rush in the 
same flattering manner, but recurred continually to Mr. McLane, 
of whom he could scarce say enough. His politicks would natu- 
rally lead him to approve of the administration of General Jackson, 
but he seemed to admire the president very much as a man. 

Lord Aberdeen has the name of being the proudest and coldest | 
aristocrat of England. It is.amusing to see the person who bears 
such a character. He is of the middle height, rather clumsily 
made, with an address more of sober dignity than of pride or re- 
serve. With a black coat much worn, and always too Jarge for 
him, a pair of coarse check trousers very ill made, a waistcoat but- 
toned up, to his throat, and a cravat of the most primitive negligé, 
his aristocracy is certainly not in his dress. His manners are of 
absolute simplicity, amounting almost to want of style. He crosses 
his hands behind him and balances on his heels.; in conversation his 
voice is low and cold, and he seldom smiles. Yet there is a cer- 
tain benignity in his countenance, and an indefinable superiority 
and high breeding in his simple address, that would betray his rank 
after a few minutes’ conversation to any shrewd observer. It is 
only in his mianner toward the ladies of the party that he would be 
immediately distinguishable from men of lower rank in society. 

Still suffering from lameness, I declined all invitations to the 
shooting parties, who started across the park, with the dogs leaping 
about them in a phrenzy of delight, and accepted the duchess’s 
kind offer of a poney phaeton to drive down to the kennels. The 
duke’s breed both of setters and hounds, is celebrated throughout 
the kingdom. They occupy a spacious building in the centre of a 
wood, a quadrangie inclosing a court, and large enough for a re- 
spectable poor-house. The chief huntsman and his family, and 


perhaps a gamekeeper or two, lodge on the premises, and the dogs 
are divided by palings across the court. I was rather startled to be 
introdaced into the small enclosure with a dozen gigantick blood- 


came around me very quietly, and one immense fellow, with a chest 
like a horse, and a head of the finest expression, stood up and laid 
his paws on my shoulders, with the deliberation of a friend about 
to favour me with some grave advice. One can scarce believe 
these noble creatures have not reason like ourselves. Those slen- 
der, thorough-bred heads, large, speaky eyes, and beautiful limbs 
and graceful action, should be gifted with more than mere animal 
instinct. The greyhounds were the beauties of the kennel, how- 
ever. I never had seen such perfect creatures. “ Dinna tak’ pains 
to caress ’em, sir,” said tbe huntsman, “they'll only be hangit for 
it!” I aked for an explanation, and the man, with an air as if I was 
un ommonly ignorant, told me that a hound was hung the moment 
he betrayed attachment to any one, or in any way showed signs of 
superiour sagacity. In coursing the hare, for instance, if the dog 
abandoned the scent to cut across and intercept the poor animal, 

he was considered as spoiling the sport. Greyhounds are valuable 
only as they obey their mere natural instinct, and if they leave the 
track of the hare, either in their own sagacity, or to follow their 
master, in intercepting it, they spoil the pack, and are hung with- 
out mercy. It is an object, of course, to preserve them, what they 











usually are, the greatest fools as well as the handsomest of the 
canine species, and on the first sign of attachment to their master, 
their death-warrant is signed. They are too sensible to live! The 
duchess told me afterward that she had the greatest difficulty in 
saving the life of the finest hound in the pack, who had committed 
the sin of showing pleasure once or twice when she appeared. 

The setters were in the next division, and really they were quite 
lovely. The rare tan and black dog of this race, with his silky, 
floss hair, intelligent muzzle, good-humoured face and caressing 
fondness, (lucky dog! that affection is permitted in Ais family !) 
quite excited my admiration. There were thirty or forty of these, 
old and young ; and a friend of the duke’s would as soon ask him 
for a church living as for the present of one of them. The former 
would be by much the smaller favour. Then there were terriers of |! 
four or five breeds, of one family of which (long-haired, long-bodied, || 
short-legged and perfectly white little wretches) the keeper seemed |) 
particularly proud. I evidently sunk in his opinion for not admir- 
ing them. 

I passed the remainder of the morning in threading the lovely 
alleys and avenues of the park, miles after miles of gravel-walk, 
extending away in every direction, with every variety of turn and |) 
shade, now a deep wood, now a sunny opening upon a glade, here |) 
along the bank of a stream, and there around the borders of a small 
lagoon, the little poneys flying on over the smoothly-rolled paths, 
and tossing their mimicking heads, as if they too enjoyed the beauty 
of the princely domain. This, I thought to myself, as I sped on 
through light and shadow, is very like what is called happiness ; 
and this (if to be a duke were to enjoy it as I do with this fresh 
feeling of novelty and delight) is a condition of life it is not quite 
irrational to envy. And giving my little steeds the rein, I repeated 
to myself Scott’s graphick description, which seems written for the 
park of Gordon Castle, and thanked heaven for one more day of 
unalloyed happiness. 

‘* And there soft swept in velvet green, 
The plain with many a glade between, 
Whose tangled alleys far invade 

The depths of the brown forest shade ; 
And the tall fern obscured the lawn, 
Fair shelter for the sportive fawn. 
There, tufted close with copse-wood green, 
Was many a swelling hillock seen, 
And all around was verdure meet 

For pressure of the fairies’ feet. 

The glossy valley loved the park, 

The yew-tree lent its shadows dark, 


And many an old oak worn and bare 
With all its shivered boughs was there.” 


N.P.W. 
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THE MINUTE-BOOE: 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 





PARIS. 

Pére La Chaise—French extortion, manners and | habits—c between 
American and European manners and ti superiority aa the for- 
mer—the writer's conclusion, and final observations. 

Our first view was by far the miost favourable. Two or three || 
sections of the city of modern construction, from their uniformity, 
are very elegant and striking. Several buildings—the Bourse and 
the Madeleine, with their classick columns and chaste architecture, 
and of the purest white marble, are truly magnificent. But, the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries are not half so beautiful as the Battery, and || 
the famed Boulevards a very tame imitation of Broadway. It isa |) 
crowded street, whose width and trees may well render it celebrated 
in a town where any place to walk is a desideratum. For all the 
rest of Paris—faugh! The Palais Royal—Pére La Chaise—the 
Champs-Elysées—the opera, and other celebrated matters, also dis- 





appointed us. I hoped to find in Pére La Chaise more sylvan beauty, 


and more care in the preservation of the walks—something like the 
elegante of the Boboli Gardens at Florence. The whole enclosure 
appears neglected, and covered with stones and dirt—the, grass 
is thin and meagre, and the sail sandy and sterile. The tombs are 
exceedingly interesting. I need not recapitulate the illustrious dead, 
from Abelard to Talma—mapy of the walks are lined with rows of 
lofty tombs, precisely as a street with houses. But the ostentation 
of private grief is too obtrusive and often eclipses the memorials 
of the great. It is proper enough for a nation to erect a monument 
over the ashes of their benefactor. But mere personal attachment 


| 


| 


rent, the wife, the child, the friend, should not call the stranger to 
admire his munificence, or share his anguish. Genuine affection 
steals away from all eyes, to weep or muse alone; as one who 
has loved the dead will not forget his burying-place. Yet, there are 
here several touching devices, and the little chapels lighted by a 
single small window of painted glass, and enclosed with a high iron 
gate from every step, may serve as a secluded retreat where the 
surviver can indulge serious thoughts, tender recollection, or in- 
consolable sorrow. There must also be a satisfaction in laying fresh 
flowers at the shrine, yet I cannot admire the tawdry garlands of 
paper sold for a few cous at the gate, and deposited so frequently on 
the tomb. There is in thema certain emblem of affectation and secret 
vanity, which often unconsciously ereeps into sorrow. But the 
French are a theatrical people even in their graves. Their virtues, 
vices, government, !aws and revolutions, have all a touch of stage 
effect. Napoleon suited them, and understood them, being himself a 
brilliant actor, who spoke in declamation and paused in an attitude. 
We have to-day engaged private apartments, and gone into them. 
The people at first charged us just ¢wice the real price, and called 
to us the next day in the street to say they abaied half! Before 
we had been an hourin the house, several particular attempts were 
made to withhold furniture, and extort extra charges. I had to talk 
to our hostess; but what is my talking against the arts and energy 
of a lively, pert, flippant, happy, half-pretty, French woman, of 
| forty, who cheats, scolds, laughs, lies and flatters, all in a breath, 
and overwhelms me with the volubility of her vernacular. A blunt 
| threat to leave the rooms, brought from her a graceful and good- 
| humoured compliance, just when I expected a quarrel ; and “I ac- 
| cede,” said she, ‘‘ not because I must, but because you are very 
| genteel and agreeable!” 
All things being arranged, she invited us, somewhat to our sur- 
| prise, up stairs to see her bed-room! Not unwilling to study the 
| character of a strange country, even in trifles, up we mounted, 
| through third, fourth, and fifth stories, entresols and all, to the very 
| top of the house ; where, however, instead of the neglected home- 
' liness and heterogeneous medley of an American garret, we found 
| her apartment furnished superbly like a café, or the last scene in 
}an opera! Nothing but marble, gold, and looking-glass, silk and 
| crimson velvet. All this splendour she displayed with the pleased 
| ostentation of a lively child, exhibiting her new baby-house to’her 
country cousin. We were struck, of course, with admiration, 
which so much gratified her, that she at once admitted us into her 
| confidence, and produced from several drawers, boxes, and a superb 
wardrobe of mahogany, with a mirror six feet high for the door, a 
| world of dresses—caps, hats, laces, ruffles, shawls, etc., talking 
all the time, partly to ws, partly to herself, but principally to chem, 
,; and evidently delighted with our amusement, quite unconscious 
| that she herself was the principal object. 
We have already seen much of Paris, and a formidable list of 
| sights remains unexplored, but details of our rambles and excursions 
| here, would weary, without instructing you. We find Paris an im- 
| mense, filthy, gay, expensive city, full of theatres and all sorts of 
| shows, erowded with soldiers and strangers; drums and trumpets 
| are thundering in our ears the whole day, as much as to say, “people 
of France, remember the bayonet is at your breast, so keep quiet.” 
| With Paris, however, its shows, its associations and its political state, 
| you and your readers are already acquainted, nor have I yet seen 
| anything here, nor do! expect to see anything, of sufficient novelty, 
to swell this series of papers beyond the present number. From 
various circumstances, too, I dismiss them with the feelings of a man 
| who has just laid down a load, and who, after congratulating himself 
| upon the accomplishment of his toil, stretches his limbs, lifts his 
| shoulders, and goes on his way, relieved. Indeed, when I reflect 
| upon the hasty diary transmitted to you for publication, I am alarmed 
| at the perils to which I have been exposed. By perils I do not mean 
| malaria, brigands, spies, or earthquakes, which IT may have en- 
countered in my own person, but the moral calamities of criticism 
| | and neglect—those gorgons and hydras which break the sleep of 
| authors, and particularly of such as write while they,travel. In the 
| first place, I find myself rapidly degenerating into a, tourist, against 
| my wishes and intentions ; and addressing the publick without even 
| the modesty of a fictitious signature, which, like the veil of some 
young coquette, diminishes the responsibility, while it often adds 


| to the airs of the wearer; accustomed also to the ease, and perhaps 
the flippancy of disguise, I fear Jest I may find myself i in the dilemma 


| of a masker, who, after long indulging himself in freaks of anony- 
mous folly, uncensciously plays.them sometimes when his face is 
uncovered, Lastly, I despair of acquiring attention by accounts 
of Europe, especially after the brief and elegant sketches on the 
same subject, which haye already appeared in the Mirror. Were I 
| settled in an affable Chinese family, or advancing with a caravan 
| from Fez to Timbuctao, I should have addressed you with less he- 
sitation, and perhaps ventured to trespass longer upon your patience. 
In concluding the Minute-Book, I should deprive myself of a 
pleasure were [I to omit my sincere acknowledgments to Fitch, 
Brothers and Co. of Marseilles ; Wells and Greene, Havre; Wells 
and Co. Paris ; and Grant and Co. Leghorn, for the repeated in- 
stances of kindness and attention received at their hands. Many 
hundreds of my countrymen in Europe will be glad, to unite with 
me in attesting their uniform civility to all Americans abroad. 
A few observations in closing, also force themselves upon me 
after a year spent in travelling over Europe. We have never seen 
a country without evils peculiar to itself—none which did not com- 
plain of sudden changes of climate—and none where folks were 
not liable to die of aconsumption. Personal observation, too, has 
fully confirmed my conviction that the moral condition of my own 
country is better than that of Europe ever was or ever can be, with- 
out a revolution of such extent and influence as scarcely comes 











hounds, as high as my breast, the keeper's whip in my hand the 





is degraded by such a medium of sorrow. He who mourns the pa- 








within the limits of possibility. The Americans (for that seems to 
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be the received appellation of the inhabitants of the United States,) 

have much to learn, and much to do, and their faults are doubtless 

such as may sometimes benefit by example, and sometimes be none 

the worse for the whip of satire ; but as a people, they are better and 

happier than any other in the world, and may theday be far off when 

their own folly shall precipitate them from their pre-eminence. I 

speak this with a full consciousness of the ridicule attached to the 

American character as a boasting people, but I do not speak it in a 

boasting spirit. They may have made better statues in Greece, and 

erected more beautiful buildings in Rome, and Italy may have sur- 
them in painting, and France in conquests, and England in 

the results of immense private fortunes, and in the luxuries of a 
bloated aristocracy, but the Americans, as @ people, stand alone on 
the globe, and alone in history. They commence their career with 
higher moral blessings, and in a path clearer from the obstacles of 
superstition, tyranny and ignorance, than any other nation has done. 
The tourists who have visited and insulted her, have acted in a 
blind and narrow spirit, as a modern tailor or shoemaker, who, if 
admitted to ancient Rome, might deride the sandals or the vest- 
ments of Camillus or Trajan, instead of reviewing their acts and 
analyzing their moral character. The European critick will lash 
me with his hireling satire for naming Rome and America together, 
but we smile at the criticisms of Europe. Science, liberty, a ra- 
tional religion, and enlightened principles of government, place 
America as far above either Greece or Rome as Benjamin Franklin 
was above the mightiest of the Indian warriors. 

As for Europe at present, with even England, she is the prey of 
tyrants. The poor people are yet toiling and sweating, and dying 
under the yoke—are yet the victims of superstition, ignorance or 
power, and are starving in the midst of superfluities. The innume- 
rable forms in which this broad and mighty, and universal despotism 
and its results, are continually made apparent to me, are awful! 
They who dwell here always do not perceive them, because they 
are accustomed to them, as a man may cease to suffer annoyance 
from the unhealthy air of a sick room, although it is nevertheless 
undermining his constitution ; but, coming from the moral freedom 
of my own country, I recoil, as if I had left the fresh air of heaven 
to breathe the damps of a dungeon. 

In respect to the minor elegancies of life, the American need 
never seek them abroad. As for me I never so really and heartily 
loved and confided in my own country, as now that I have seen 
others. Our stay abroad must depend upon circumstances not con- 
nected with my personal inclinations, but, J must add, that the wish 
to return, instead of diminishing, greatly strengthens with every 
month, and nothing which we have seen during our absence will 
thrill us with more pleasure than the bristling spires of that most 
beautiful of all cities, which—but this is downright sentiment. 

Let me, however, do justice to the pleasures of a tour in Europe. 
My year amid its wonders, has been the most vivid and brilliant of 
my existence, and I do not expect to enjoy on earth another of such 
intense delight—all that I ever hoped from it has been more than 
realized, and I can say with Volumnia, 

“T have lived 
To see inherited my very wishes, 
And the buildings of my fancy.” T. 8. F. 
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A CHAPTER ON FEMALE HAIR. 





BY LEIGH HUNT. 





Harr should be abundant, soft, flexible, growing in long locks, 
of a colour suitable to the skin, thick in the mass, delicate and 
distinct in the particular. The mode of wearing it should differ. 


harp be new strung, if the frame warrant it, and the sounding 
board hath a delicate utterance. A woman of taste should no 
more scruple to resort to such helps at one age, than she would 
consent to resort to them at an age when no such locks exist in 
nature. Till then let her not cease to help herself to a plentiful 
supply. The spirit in which it is worn gives the right to wear it. 

ion and pretension spoil every ; sentiment and simpli- 
city warrant it. Above all thi c iness. This should be 
the motto of personal beauty. a woman keep what hair she 
has clean, and she may adorn or increase it as she pleases. Oil, 
for example, is two different things, on clean hair and unclean. 
On the one, it is but an aggravation of the dirt: to the other, if 
not moist enough by nature, it may add a reasonable grace. The 
best, however, is undoubtedly that which can most dispense with 
it. A lover is a little power | when he finds the paper, in which a 
lock of hair has been enclosed, stained and spotted as if it had 
wrapped a cheesecake. Ladies when about to give away locks, 
may as well omit oil that time, and be content with the paper es. 
If argue that it will not look so glossy in those eyes in whic 
they desire it to shine most, let them own as much to the favoured 
person, and he will never look at it but their candour shall give it 
a double lustre. 

“ Love adds a precious seeing to the eye ;” 
and how much does not sincerity add to love! One of the ex- 
cuses for oil is the perfume mixed with it. The taste for this was 
carried so far among the ancients, that Anacreon does not scruple 
to wish that the painter of his mistress’s portrait could convey the 
odour breathing from her delicate oiled tresses. Even this taste 
seems to have a foundation in nature. Mary Honeycomb, a little 
black-eyed relation of mine, (oftener called Molly from a certain 
dairy-maid turn of hers, and our regard for old English customs,) 
has hair with a natural scent of spice. 

The poets of antiquity, and the modern ones after them, talk 
much of yellow and golden tresses, tresses like the morn, etc. 
Much curiosity has been’ evinced respecting the nature of this 
famous poetical hair; and as much anxiety shown in hoping that 
it was not red. May I venture to say in behalf of red hair, that I 
ain one of those in whose eyes it is not so very shocking! Per- 
haps, as ‘‘ pity melts the soul to love,”’ there may be something of 
such a feeling in my tenderness for that Pariah of a colour. Per- 
haps there are many reasons, all a good-natured : but so it is, I 
find myself the ready champion of all persons who are at a disad- 
vantage with the world, especially women and sociable ones. 
Hair of this extreme complexion appears never to have been in 
request; and yet, to say nothing of the general liking of the 
ancients for all the other shades of yellow and gold, a good red- 
headed commentator might render it a hard matter to pronounce, 
that Theocritus has not given two of his beautiful swains hair 
amounting to a positive fiery. Fire red is the epithet, however it 
may be understood. F 

“ Both fiery-tressed heads, both in their bloom.” 
I do not believe the golden hair to have been red ; but this I 
believe, that it was nearer to it than most colours, and that it went 
a good deal beyond what is sometimes supposed to have been 
auburn. The word yellow, a convertible term for it, will not do 
for auburn. Auburn is a rare and glorious colour, and I suspect 
will always be more admired by us of the north, where the fair 
complexions that recommended gulden hair are as easy to be met 
with as they are difficult in the south. Ovid and Anacreon, the 


beauty, both seem to have preferred it to golden, notwithstanding 
the popular cry in the other’s favour; unless, indeed, the hair they 
speak of is too dark in its ground for auburn. The Latin poet, in 
his fourteenth love-elegy, book the first, speaking of tresses which 
he says Apollo would have envied, and which he preferred to those 
of Venus, as Apelles painted her, tells us, that they were neither 


them to cedar on the declivities of Ida, with the bark stripped. 
This implies a dash of tawny ; I have seen pine-trees, in a southern 
evening sun, take a lustrous burnished aspect, between dark and 
golden, a good deal like what I conceive to be the colour he alludes 
to. Anacreon describes hair of a similar beauty. His touch, as 
usual, is brief and exquisite : 





Those who have it growing iow in the uape of the neck should 
prefet wearing it in locks hanging down, rather than turned up 
with acomb. The gathering it, however, in that manner is deli- 
cate and feminine, and suits many. In general the mode of 
wearing the hair is to be regulated according to the shape of the 
head. Ringlets hanging about the forehead suit almost everybody. 
On the other hand, the fashion of parting the hair smoothly, and 
drawing it tight back on either side is becoming to few. Jt has a 
look of vanity, instead of simplicity. The face must do everything 
for it, which is asking too much, especially as hair, in its freer 
state, is the ornament intended for it by nature. Hair is to the 
human aspect what foliage is to the landscape. Its look of fer- 
tility is so striking that it has been compared to flowers, and even 
to fruit. The Greek and other poete talk of hyacinthine locks, of 
clustering locks, (an image taken from grapes,) of locks like 
tendrils. The favourite epithet fora Greek beauty was “ well- 
haired;” and the same epithet was applied to woods. ‘Apuleius 
says, that Venus herself, if she were would not be Venus. 
So entirely do I agree with him, and so.much do I think that the 
sentiment of anything beautiful, even where the real beauty is 
wanting, is the best part of it, that I r the help of artificial 
hair to an ungraceful want of it. I do.not wish to be deceived. 
I would know that the hair was artificial, and would have the wearer 
inform me so. This would show her worthy of being allowed it. 
I remember, when I was at Florence, a lady of quality, an Engli 
woman, whose beauty was admired by oemnel , but never did it 
appear so admirable to me, as when she told me one day, that the 
ringlets that hung from under her cap were not her own. Here, 
thought I, it is not artifice that assists beauty; it is truth. Here 
is a woman who knows that there is a beauty in hair, beyond the 
material of it, or the pride of being thought to possess it. The first 
step in taste is to dislike all artifice; the next, is to demand 
nature in her perfection; but the best of all is to find out the 
hidden beauty, which is the soul of beauty itself, to wit, the sen- 
timent of it. The aly wee hair is nothing, if the wearer is inca- 
able of a grace. The finest eyes are not fine, if they sa ing. 
What is the finest harp to me, strung with gold, pe pebe<». | 
a figure of Venus, if it answer with a discordant note; and hath 
no chords in it fit to be wakened? Long live, therefore, say I, 





“ Deepening inwardly, a dun ; 

Ss ing golcen next the sun.” 

Which Ben Johnson has rendered in a line, 

“ Gold upon a ground of black.” 

Perhaps, the true auburn is something more lustrous throughout, 
and more metallick than this. The cedar with the bark stripped 
looks more like it. At all events, that it is not the golden hair of 
the ancients has been proved to me beyond a doubt by a memo- 
randum in my possession, worth a thousand treatises of the learned. 


two greatest masters of the ancient world, in painting external || 


black nor golden, but mixed, as it were, of both. And he compares 
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ELIA, THE ESSAYIST. 


“ The exhaustless flow 
Of thy original mind its wealth revealing, 
With quaintest humour and deep pathos healing ~ 
The world’s rude wounds, revive Fife's early glow ! 
———— From the olden time 
Of authorship thy patent should be dated, 
And thou with Marvell, Browne and Barton mated !” 
Bernard Barton. 
Cures Laws is a quaint humorist, who dresses out his freaks of 
fancy in ancient holiday suits ; his spirit seems to have transmigrated 
back from the present century into the one by-gone, and from the 
stage of an earlier era exhibits its joyous and prankful gambols. 
His vein of hamour was eminently Shakspearian, and yet always 
teinted with some fancy colours of his own. Thus, in his “ Re- 
flections in a pillory,” he uses, no doubt, forgetfully, a phraseology 
peculiarly the property of Malvolio; and yet there is a sly winking 
at the reader—a ouiet squint that is on the look-out for a laugh, of 
which Charles Lamb is sole and undisputed parent. In a second 
point the resemblance is striking between the great dramatist and 
Elia-—they both “‘ huddle jest upon jest with such impossible con- 
veyance,” that the subject is oppressed, nay, nearly broken down, 
by the weight and number of their strange drolleries. Let Lamb 
and Shakspeare now part ; Lamb's unbounded and almost despotick 
control over language is singular and felicitous; he knows when 
quaint, when familiar, and even when vulgar phrases can be appro- 
priated most happily to his purpose ; he is the frolicksome Puck of 
the English dictionary; bounding here and there, “ lighting high 
and low, as pleases his poetical majesty.” In his choice he never 
falters or stumbles, at least it would require a very genius of a 
reader to discover it; before his company, select and tasteful, he 
appears easy and voluble—no constraint in his gait, nor care on 
his brow—graceful in every smile and step. 
He is- the gentleman-author; as he puts forth his hand for « 
hearty welcome, you discever no ink on the fingers, nor quill be- 
hind the ear. His compositions, with their inimitable freshness 
and simplicity, are like those of a child in the maturity of intellect ; 
his heart, with its young and unchilled affection, seems to have 
remained stationary, while his more prudent head was growing riper 
every day in human nature's cunning. 
I am sorry that he has confined\his humour so closely to British 
ground—to Loudon and its suburbs ; though it, doubtless, for that 
| very reason comes doubly-seasoned to-the palate of an English 
| denizen. What Knickerbocker loses with them, to preserve the 
| balance of literature, Elia loses with us. 

His humour, we see at a glance, is English humour without the 
alloy ef a single scrap of foreign metal; the rich wine, with its 
| fine smacking flavour, we can easily perceive, has never been out 
| of the owner's cellar. Lamb’s power lies, most clearly, in catch- 
| ing the fainter flashes of humour, which break out every day, and, 
perhaps, in every conversation, without exciting the most passing 
| notice er the slightest smile; such traits Ae seizes—pzesents in 
| strong, well-coloured relief—and the sensitive, responding reader 
| splits with honest laughter. 
| Suppose not, however, it is a faree you are at when reading one 
| of Elia’s essays—oh, no—they are polished, perfect comedies, (un- 
| like comedies, too!) in which cheerfulness—the sweetest temper of 








| heart—and the most delightful organization of mind are mingled. 
| Lamb’s whims are never superficial, never merely sparkling, but 
|always drawn from <.c depths of the féelings; he knows well 
| that the genuine region of pathos and wit is not sunk in quite so 
| shallow water as the world benevolently imagines. c. M. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION.OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
SEVENTH NOTICE. 

No. 187.—T x sportman’s last visit. W. S. Mount, w. 4. Here 

Mr. Mount has-shown that his genius is not confined to the rus- 

tick either. at labour, or sport, or study, nor to the scenes of the 





This is a solitary hair of the famous Lucretia Borgia, whom Ariosto 
has so praised for her virtues, and whom the rest of the world is so 
contented to call a wretch. It was given me by a wild acquaint- 
ance, who stole it from a lock of her hair preserved in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. On the envelope he put a happy motto : 
“ And Beeuty draws us with a single hair.” 
If ever hair was. golden, it is this. It is notred, it is not yellow, it 
is not auburn : it is.golden, and nothing else ; and though natural- 
looking, too, must have had a surprising e in the mass. 
Lucretia, beautiful in every respect, must have looked like a vision 
in a picture, an angel from the sun. Everybody who sees it cries 
out and pronounces it the real thing. I must confess, after all, I 
prefer the auburn as we cunstrue it. It forms, I think, a finer 
shade for the skin; a richer warmth; a«darker lustre. But 
Lucretia’s hair. must have been still divine. Wat Sylvan, a man 
of genius whom I have.become acquainted with over it, as other 
acquaintances commence over a bottle, was inspired on the océa- 
sion with the following verses : 
? ia, thou once wert almost too august, 

And high for adoration ; now thou art dust ! 

All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 

Bright hair, meand'ring with pellucid gold !” 
The sentiment implied in the last line wilt be echoed by every 
bosom that has worn a lock of hair next it, or longed to do so. 
Hair is at once the most delicate and lasting of our materials ; and 
survives us, like love. It is so light, so gentle, so ing from 
the idea of death, that, with a lock of hair belonging to-a child or a 
friend, we may almost look up to heaven, and compare notes with 


barn or the bar-room. Equal truth and nature are displayed in this 
interiour of the parlour or drawing-room. ‘The tale is admirably 
told, and the expression of attitude and countenance is equal to 
those we have noticed with the expression of our. admiration, in 
the scene of the bar-room. ‘The sportsman finds the lady of his 
choice so attentive to his rival, that he is retreating with the evi- 
dent intention of not returning again to pursue a game that another 
has captivated. The light of the picture is on the female figure, 
which is full of delicacy and grace. The favoured lover is only in- 
feriour to the very happy portraiture of the disappointed sports- 
man. We would net debar Mr. Mount from the bar of the court of 
justice, or the-bar of the tavern, convinced that he can shun the 
evils of both ; but we hope to see more of such scenes as that now 
under our review, where taste, delicacy and beauty ean be combined 
with humour, and enriched with moral instruction. 

No. 189.—Portrait of a gentleman. A. L. De Rose, w.4. We 
presume (and we hope) that this is the most recent production of 
the pencil of this academician. It is in every beyond com- 
parison superiour to anything we have yet seen pai by Mr. De 
Rose. We are among those who believe portraits dre the principal 
attraction at an exhibition of the works of living artists. To the 
many, it is the portrait ef myself, my wife, my children, or my 
friends,. that interests.more than any delineation of natural scenery 
or composition of historical event : and it is the many that support 
an exhibition of this kind. This is not peculiar te our country ; it 











lovely natural locks at five-and-twenty, and lovely artificial locks, 
if they must be resorted to, at five-and-thirty or forty, Let the 


the angelick nature; may almost say, “ I have a piece of thee here, 
not unworthy of thy being now.” 





is so in London as well as New-York. The high reputation which 
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the annual exhibition of the National Academy has attained, is 
proved by the attention paid to it by connoisseurs from all parts of 
the Union, and by those who seek for, and find gratification in speci- 
mens of skill in every department of art—it is proved by the in- 
creased receipts of each exhibition ; receipts which we are happy to 
learn more than double this year those of any year preceding— 
yet, we repeat, it is portraiture that is the principal charm to the | 
many. 

No. 192.—Portrait. 
beauty. 

No. 193.—Full-length portrait of Colonel John Trumbull. G. W. 
Twibill, x. a. This is in small;°a style of painting in which 
this artist has been most successful; and it is a most perfect | 
likeness. 

No. 194.—Miniature-portrait. Alfred Agate, a. We are glad 
to see a specimen of this young gentleman’s painting on this occa- 
sion, and to find that he is progressing with the tide which bears | 
our artists on toward perfection. His name reminds us of his elder | 

| 


E.D. Marchant. This is a sketch of great 








brother, who is now finishing his happily-begun education by ex- | 
amining the European masters. 

No. 197.—Portrait of a child. J.G. Chapman, a. The com- 
mittee for hanging the pictures, who, from pure love of art, under- | 
take a most troublesome and thankless office, have judiciously as- | 
signed to numbers one hundred and ninety-seven and two hundred | 
and four, both from Mr. Chapman’s pencil, places peculiarly con- | 
spicuous, and such as bring them fully before the spectator. Every 
painter wishes each picture of his production to be so placed ; but 
until the rich shall feel so far interested in the fine arts as to as- 
sist artists in building sufficiently extensive and convenient rooms 
for exhibition, justice requires that only the best works of the best 
artists, should occupy the best situations ; and, that many good pic- 
tures should suffer from inferiour positions, while the visiters endure 
the inconvenience of mounting five stories high, and then bow to 
the floor to gratify their curiosity. When those who possess their 
thousands and their millions shall see fit to patronize the fine arts, 
these evils will be remedied. Artists have given their time and their 
labour to this Academy; they can do no more. The beautiful pic- 
ture, whose situation has caused these remarks, deserves the place 
of honour in the most select cabinet collection. It is soft, clear, 
and natural in colours—and the arch expression of the eyes exceeds 
anything of the kind we have ever seen. O, how precious this 
would be if it had been painted in the glorious old-time days—the 
days long past—when men were so much superiour to the pigmies, 
in intellect, of the present day ! When every science was so much 
more forward—when every art and invention that gives value to life 
was at its height—when chemistry and agriculture—astronomy and 
navigation—steamboats and railroads were in their perfection—and 
when men would paint pictures that connoisseurs could admire! 
But Mr. Chapman's beautiful picture of a beautiful boy is—modern. 

No. 198.—Residence of Washington’s mother at Fredricksburg, 
Virginia. J.G.Chapman. This is one of the scenes connected 
with our hero, which we have before noticed with « dations 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ T. T.” who rhapsodizes upon the beauty of 
“the breeze 
That sighs so sweetly through the trees” 
is informed that the image has been anticipated, and to much better effect 
by a similar genius, who says 
“ Sweet are the breezes 
t the treeses, 
Except it freezes.”— 
We rarel; from newspapers, and we have a particular antipathy 
to thas thie % intelligence when t are old, as their antiquity 
is a sure proof of their worthlessness. ‘‘ The Legend of Lampidosa, 
therefore, copied from an old newspaper, is declined.— Will “ T. H. C.” 
have the kindness to indicate to us where his paper is to be sent, as we have 


no subscriber of a name ding with his initials in the from 
whence his letter is dated? is verses, “‘ The dying dove,” are very 
pretty.—* W. C. G.” is rather unfortunate in his ies, and must study 
precision before he can be a or moralist. If he were an Irish- 


man we could account for thie strange illustration: ‘‘ To prove that ease 
and indolence are natural to mankind, I have but to mention the domes- 
tick cat;” we have read an ancient story of the cat that was transformed 
into a female, and suppose that “ W. C. G.” alluded to the descendants of 
this lady.—“ The eer» ple L. L*+*EE, shall a —* The Dia- 
logue between the Icy God and Zephyr” is cwuntelligibte as, prose ; and, if 
intended for , it is of that kind which neither gods, men, nor book- 
sellers can tolerate. We deprecate the conclusion, with which we are menaced. 
—Acrosticks are our abhorrence, and even the name of Julia cannot recom- 
mend them ; and we should, moreover, reject “* W.’s” acrostick on another ac- 
count—as soul never yet could be fe into an unnatural rhyme with gold. 
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Puffing.—The system of puffing is now quite naturalized among 
us, although it is not yet in great perfection as an art, and can still 
be materially improved, both in quality and manner. We do the 
thing, it must be confessed, very clumsily—in this, as in other 
things, we are too straightforward and earnest, coming at once to 
the point, without any of those prefatory flourishes, and graceful 
preludes by which these effusions are insinuated into the publick ear 
in other countries. We have not yet attained that admirable 
polish, that exquisite delicacy of colouring, and that transcendant 
finish in literary productions of this nature, for which London is 
celebrated above all other cities of the old or new world. The art 
of puffing is there a distinct and important branch of national litera- 
ture, and takes precedence before the penny-a-liners, and police- 
reporters, who are the tail, the omega of the republic of letters. 
What is more exquisite than a puff of Rowland’s Kalydor, breath- 
ing of sweets, and fragrant as the cosmetick whose virtues it lauds? 
What more delicate and insinuating than the manner in which the 
marvellous effects of the incomparable oil of Macassar are intro- 
duced to the reader? and what, in fact, more poetical than that 

blime image of the table upon which the oil was spilled by acci- 





and, as a picture, the best of the very valuable series. It is strong 
and full of brilliant light. 

No. 201.—Artist’s studio. F. Fink. This is a bold and difficult 
composition for a young artist, as we understand Mr. Fink to be—a 
student of the National Academy and of its president—the talent 
displayed and the good drawing, will ensure success. 

No. 202.—Portrait of an artist. W.J.Wilgus. We have men- 
tioned this youny gentleman before, and number two hundred and 
two confirms our good opinion. 

No. 204.—Portrait, sketch of a lady of Virginia. J. G. Chap- 
man, H. Why the word sketch is here introduced, we know not. 
The lovely head of a girl is finished in the same style as one hun- 
dred and ninety-seven, and as it is merely a head, it is even more 
perfect. 

No. 205.—Landscape. J. G. Clonney, 4. We commenced at 
number one by a landscape of the artist, and we are happy to meet 
another of still superiour merit. 

No. 207.—Landscape. W.B.Oddie. We have been gratified 
by the works of an Enylish amateur, and now have before us a pro- 
duction from an amateur artist of our own country and city. Their | 
styles are more widely asunder than their merits. Number two | 
handred and seven is full of beauties, but its principal charm is in | 
its sky—that touchstone in landscape-painting. 

No. 208.—A portrait by A. B. Moore, not devoid of merit. | 

No. 209.—Mountain Lake in an autumn evening. R. W. Weir, | 
n. 4. This beautiful gem has been seen by our readers in Smillie’s | 
engraving. 

No, 213.—Capture of Major Andre. A. B. Durand. 

“ He said if we would let him go, he would give us his horse, watch, 
etc.., etc. Paulding said no: if you would give us ten thousand guineas 
you shall not stir one step.” 

Mr. Durand has shown his usual good drawing and delicate hand- 
ling, but we think the subject unfortunate—or the point of time 
not happily chosen—perhaps both. 

No. 214 —Portrait of a lady. H. Inman, w. a. 

’ male even surpasses number two hundred by the same hand. It | 
establishes Mr. Inman's claim to the favour of the ladies. We | 
think n two hundred and fourteen the best female head we 
have ever seen from the atelier of this excellent artist, and we have 
seen very many of great beauty. 

No. 218.—-View of Petworth, seat of the earl of Egremont. G. 
Oakley, 4. Our English amateur and fellow-citizen has in this splen- | 
did picture given us his chef d’euvre, and presented a landscape in | 
which strength and clearness of colour is united with fine drawing | 
and accurate study of nature. He has been inspired by the charac- | 
ter of the noble possessor of Petworth, himself an amateur-painter, 





This lovely fe- 








|| one, compounds excellent juleps, and that another establishment 





and the friend of Leslie and Allston. 


dent, and which was the next day covered with mahogany coloured 
hair? We pretermit aliusions to the shining lights which emanate 
from Warren’s blacking, as they are now sufficiently known to the 
habitable world, and wherever there is a brick wall, on its surface 
There brick and mortar still will say 
Try Warren, number thirty— 

but we cannot forget Ross, the emperor of wig-makers, the Barber- 
Rossa, who feeds his bears with bread and butter, and who is one 
of the greatest and most liberal patrons of the press. Bear’s grease 
must acknowledge him as its nursing father, and the bears dread 
him as their most destructive avatar. In comparison with these 
mighty potentates of the realm of puffing, we are but inexperienced 
tyros, and have scarcely yet acquired the first rudiments of the art. 
Our puffs are clumsy and unwieldy—we disdain the puffs collusive, 
collateral, and indirect, and the various figures of speech by which 
the notice of the publick is solicited, but come at once to the point, 
and isy on the panegyrick with a trowel or even a shovel, instead 
of a delicate administration of the unctuous dose by a more circuit- | 
ous process, and through a more disguised medium. Moreover, | 
the thing puffed, is, with us, grosser and more substantial—eating- 
houses, and other common, every-day affairs, form the burthen | 
with us, of the heavy theme—here the matter of life is the chief | 
concern, while over the water the attention is principally directed 

to the manner. The process of puffing is with us very simple, | 
and we have no relish for complicated machinery. A person who | 
has got any thing to sell, sends a sample thereof to an editor, or 
perhaps to a subordinate of the press, and requests to have “ some- 
thing said about it”—and incontinently, forth issues from the 
editorial mill, an announcement, pithy and brief, that Mr. Such-an- 


| 


dishes up beef-steaks in perfection—that lively turtle of enormous 
weight may be eaten in such a street, and that Mr. Somebody's | 
terrapin is not a thing to be despised. Surely there is a better way 
of doing this, by which the recommendation could be rendered just 
as effectual, and the annunciation divested of its grossnese and 
plainness. But, after all, they may perhaps be right, and their 
way the correct one—as the type is preferable to the shadow, and 
the substance to the idea, se is the honest and straightforward | 
course superiour to the deceitful, cheating, and wheedling decep- | 
tion—the exquisite perfume of the bouguet d’Esterhazy, is just as 

subtle in a common bottle, as in the most elaborately cut crystal, 

and eulogize it as you will, it is but the same compound of all the ; 
odours of Araby; and whether we excel in puffing or not, we are 

always certain that in the good things of this life, New York | 








- Yachting.—With such advantages of maritime position as ate 
enjoyed by New York, with the ocean rolling in front, and two 
noble rivers washing its sides—not inferior to Constantinople in its 
beauty—equal, as some people say, to the Bay of Naples in the 
picturesque—and vastly superiour to anything in the British terri-— 
tories—we are much’ surprised that our citizens are not more 
addicted to naval amusements, and that yachts and pleasure-boats 
are not as common as gigs and stanhopes. To all intents and 
purposes we may be looked upon as islandérs, and, one would 
think, we.should be imbued with analogous tastes. Independent 
of these tastes and enjoyments being in their realization the main 
element of national strength, and inspiring the children of the 
land with nautical feelings and propensities, they are to be con- 
sidered as a source of elegant and refined amusement, the most 
healthful of recreations, occupying the mind and body alike, giving 
energy to the former, and bracing and invigorating the latter. In 
England, no establishment is complete without a yacht—from the 
dxke to the country gentleman on the coast, all are possessed of 
this indispensable, in its various forms of schooner, sloop, or 
pleasure-boat ; they rival one another in their efforts of supe- 
riority of decoration, and taste in the building and equipments ; 
and boast of the sailing qualities of their boats as they do of the 
speed of their horses. In summer the Channel swarms with them, 
singly or in whole fleets. Lovely ladies and children add anima- 
tion to the scene, with their husbands or brothers, who perform the 
duties of seamen, gathering health from the pure breezes of ocean, 
and spirits and excitement from their rapid motion, instead of being 
straitened for breath in crowded cities, suffocated with dust from 
land travelling, or fainting under the fervour and oppression of 
summer. To them, a trip to Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, or even 
into the Mediterranean, among the ports of Italy, and the islands 
of Greece, is, as if it were a mere journey into the country, in their 
carriage or by the mail-coach. The only difference is, that the 
former is by far the most commodious and agreeable. We cannot 
conceive anything more delightful than a month or six weeks 
spent in a dance over the blue waters, with our family and friends, 
bending our course along the shores of Nova Scotia, and feasting 
upon its salmon ; or cruising in the waters of the St. Lawrence, 
stretching across its Gulf, or coasting the rocks of Labrador where 
it is always cool. It is well known that his annual yachting excur- 
sions preserved the luxurious life of George the Fourth, for years 
beyond the period usually assigned to those whose career was 
similar to his. A sea-voyage is generally said to be a renewal of 
the lease of life, the grand renovator of a debilitated frame—and 
why New-York, with all its advantages and wealth, should not be 
conspicuous for this noble pursuit, has always surprised us. Far 
better would it be for our rich citizens to be careering up the 
Sound or down to the sea, than to be toiling along the choking 
and dusty road that leads to Niagara and the Canadian cities. 
The excess of expense would be compensated by the renewed 
health and spirits—and therefore we hope during the present 
season, to see the bay whitened by sails, gay streamers running 
riot in the breeze, and Broadway abandoned for Father Ocean. 





English state trials—We have been lately turning over these 
massy tomes, which contain some of the stirring incidents that 
have been crowded into the space of eight hundred years, by the 
ambition, the tyranny, and the other passions which influence the 
career of man. We should think a republication of some of the 
most interesting of these, under judicious supervision, would tell 
well in this country, as there is no romance equal to the sad and 
stern reality of these details, where the wickedness of the heart is 
seen in all its deformity, and where the most glorious bursts of 
eloquence and magnanimity render the victim of tyranny dear to 
our fancies, and the example of our conduct. Akin to this subject is 
an article in the American Monthly Magazine for this month, en- 
titled ** Criminal Jurisprudence,” and which alludes to the subject 
of these remarks, to the following effect :—‘* The most powerful 
productions of the imagination—the historical dramas of Shaks- 
peare and the romances of Scott—are not superiour in interest to 
these quaint and simple annals of real life—to these biographies of 
historick personages, at the moment of severest trial and intensest 
excitement, when called upon to answer the accusations of crime, 
and to engage in a death-struggle with the hostility of faction, or the 
vengeance of despotism. Dramatick in plan, and faithful, though 
rude memoranda of contemporaneous events, they possess, beyond 
any other form of history, the power of presenting the past before 
us; summoning up the representatives of succeeding centuries— 
the traitorous nobles of the Plantagenets—the romantick knights 
of the virgin queen—the catholick bishop, who sealed with his blood 
his faith in the church—the protestant divine, who welcomed the 
fires of Smithfield—the royal Stuart, who died for his prerogative— 
the unshrinking regicide, who sat in judgment on his king—in all 
the glowing animation and vivid lineaments of life!” 





New publications.—At this season of the year there is rarely 
much doing in the publishing line, and our bibliopoles are recreating 
themselves after their activity of the winter and spring, or preparing 
for the labours of the ensuing campaign. The press, however, is 
never altogether inert, and, in a short interval, the following works 
will be issued by the Messrs. Harper :—‘‘ The Linwoods,” by Miss 
Sedgwick ; ‘“‘Fovr Years in Great Britain,” by Rev. C. Colton; 
“Matthias and his Impostures :” “'The Gipsy ;” “My Life,” a 
novel ; second edition of ‘‘ Miriam Coffin ; and “ Potter's Euripides.” 


The authoress of Lillian.—We have had many inquiries made of 
us as to the “‘ author of Lillian” —we have great pleasure in stating 
that a young lady is entitled to the credit of this charming work, 
and that she is no other than Miss Pardoe, whose productions have 











abounds more than any other city, and that they require no other 
recommendation than their simple announcement. 





frequently graced our columns, and one of which appears in our 


| present number. 
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